EELIGION AND MORALITY

lay at the root of the life of the state. It would
be difficult to find a clearer expression of the
notion than in the fact that the same word
pietas, which expresses the due fulfilment of
man's duty to god, is also the ideal of the
relations of the members of a household: filial
piety was, in fact, but another aspect of that
rightness of relation, which reveals itself in the
worship of the gods. No doubt that, in the
city-life of later periods, this ideal broke down
on both sides: household worship was neglected
and family life became less dutiful. But it was
still, especially in the country, the true backbone
of Roman society, and no one can read the open-
ing odes of Horace's third book without feeling
the strength of Augustus' appeal to it

And if we translate this, as we have learned to
do, into terms of the state, we can get some idea
of what the Romans meant by their debt to their
religion. As the household was bound together
by the tie of common worship, as in the inter-
mediate stage the clan, severed politically and
socially, yet felt itself reunited in the gentile
rites, so too the state was welded into a whole
by the regularly recurring annual festivals and
the assurance of the divine sanction on its under-
takings. It might be that in the course of time
in